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THE WARTBURG. 

This old castle is situated on the summit of a 
wooded hill which overlooks the town of Eisenach. 
History and romance have combined to render the 
Wartburg one of the most interesting points of Ger- 
many. It has been the scene of old heroic feasts, of 
military gatherings, where the future of nations was 
discussed. It was the home of the holy St. Eliza- 
beth, and in later years the secluded retreat of Martin 
Luther, where he found safety and repose after the 
tumultuous days at Worms. 

The Wartburg is supposed to have been built as 
-- _ early as 1070, 




RETAINERS' LODGE AT THE WARTBURG. 



four hundred years it was used as the royal resi- 
dence. 

The ancient builders could have had little idea of 
all the interest which would gather about its towers 
in the centuries to come, that eight hundred years 
afterward it would stand as a symbol of German na- 
tional life, a greater memorial of German genius than 
any Walhalla erected by modern princely hands could 
ever be. The Walhalla preserves the marble repre- 
sentations of great men who have lived and worked 
and died, but the Wartburg has lived with them 
through many scenes of trial and triumph ; its strong 
towers have protected them against their enemies, 
and its walls still ring with the echo of their words. 



The glory of the Wartburg began at the close of 
the twelfth century, when Hermann the First was 
Landgrave of Thuringia. The picture of the life at 
the Wartburg, during the reign of this good and 
wise ruler, is almost unsurpassed in histor5^ All the 
witchery of the golden age of poetry and song, of 
glorious deeds of noble knighthood, of high and 
courtly ladies, of royal magnificence and hospitality, 
surrounded the court of Hermann of Thuringia. All 
Germany looked to him as the leader in all that was 
noble and good, and the literature of the day found 
in him its greatest patron. 

About the year 1207 Hermann summoned to his 
court six of the leading minnesingers of Germany, 
among whom were Walther von der Vogelweide, Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, and Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
and there took place in the royal palace a grand 
minstrels* tournament, which lasted many days and 
was accompanied by much feasting and 
knightly revelry. The eyes of all Germany 
were turned to the Wartburg at this time, 
and the whole national mind agitated, 
one section rising up against the other 
to plead the cause of its favorite min- 
strel. Feeling ran so high, that con- 
tention and bitter strife were begin- 
ning to break out, not only in the 
noble halls of the Wartburg, but all 
over Germany, and Count Hermann 
was obliged to call to^his aid the cel- 
ebrated minstrel and magician, Kling- 
sor, who succeeded in establishing 
peace among the contending parties. 
The precise historical facts in regard to this event 
are unknown, the principal record being a long poem 
supposed to be written nearly fifty years afterward. 
This poem, called ''The Minstrels' Tournament at 
the Wartburg," is one of the most celebrated of the 
old German compositions. It is supposed to have 
been written by Frauenlob, but no certainty exists 
on this point. The poem is fragmentary — portions 
evidently having been lost, but enough is preserved 
to give a very clear history. The spirit of the time 
is shown in many things, the love of the marvelous 
being revealed by the fact that many occurrences, 
like the rapid journey of Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
and Klingsor from the Hungarian court to the Wart- 



burg, were attributed solely to the aid of magic. 
Accompanying one of the earliest manuscript copies 
of this poem is a very curious old painting represent- 
ing Klingsor sitting in the midst of the six contend- 
ing minstrels. 

Of this curious old poem enough remains to show 
that it consisted of two principal divisions or cantos. 
The first division recited the contest between Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen and Walther von der Vogel- 
weide upon the respective merits of Duke Leopold 
of Austria and the Landgrave of Thuringia. The 
strife grew very bitter, and was finally decided in 
favor of Walther, who espoused the cause of the 
prince at whose court the tournament was held, a de- 
cision which was naturally ascribed to other grounds 
than those of impartial critical judgment. Enraged 
by his defeat, Heinrich von Ofterdingen called to his 
aid the Hungarian minstrel, Klingsor, to whom refer- 
ence has already been made as a great magician as 
well as a minstrel, and who was supposed to be on a 
familiar footing with the devil himself. The second 
part of the poem, which bears internal evidences of 
being a much later production than the first, cele- 
brates the tournament or duel between this great 
magician and Wolfram von Eschenbach, The sub- 
ject of strife is no longer the merits of rival princes ; 
the contest becomes one of personal rivalry between 
the minstrels, who expatiate in flowing verse upon 
the most varied and absorbing themes, such as life 
and death, sin 
and immortal- 
ity, the revela- 
tion and attri- 
butes of God, 
upon thoughts 
suggested by 
the religious 
questions of 
the day, natur- 
al history, etc. 
All this is set 
forth in the 
form of mys- 
tical riddles, 

which one propounds and the other tries to solve. 
Wolfram of course represents the devout believer, 
while Klingsor appears as the representative of dia- 
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OLD CARRIAGE-WAY TO THE CASTLE. 

bolism and science unlawfully attained through the 
intervention of the Evil One himself. 

The poem is in the highest degree childish to mod- 
ern ears, and interesting only as an indication of the 
mental growth of the time. We give in prose para- 
phrase a long riddle. To turn it into verse, in imita- 
tion of the quaint andvery verbose original, would be 
a waste of time and space. Klingsor propounds the 
following riddle to Wolfram : A father calls to his 
child, who lies asleep beside a dam on the shore of a 
lake, and tries to awaken it, because night is coming 
on, and the waves already break over the dam. But 
the child does not hear, nor does it awaken even 
when the father strikes it with a reed. Then the 
father blows aloud on a horn, seizes the child by the 
hair and gives it a sound box on the ear. But all in 
vain. At length the father throws a club at the 
child, and exclaims : ** Thou wert protected by Ezi- 
demon, yet hast thou followed the counsel of the 
lynx that cast thee into this sleep!" With these 
words the dam gave way, and the child was swal- 
lowed up by the waters. Klingsor imagined he had 
a pretty tough riddle here ; but Wolfram was equal to 
the task of solving it on the spot. Without a mo- 
ment's hesitation he explained that the father repre- 
sented God ; the child, a simple man ; the horn, God's 
holy ministers. The dam is time given to the sinner 
for repentance ; while the lake and the winds that 
ruffle its surface are the years and the days of his 
life. Ezidemon is man's good angel ; the lynx repre- 
sents the devil. At first God punishes with pity 
(the stroke with the reed) ; afterward, if this pass 
unheeded, with sickness (the box on the ear) ; and 
finally with death (the club). He demands repent- 
ance and penance at the last hour, and these refused, 
the sinner is swallowed up in a sea of eternal misery. 
Many other knotty riddles did Klingsor propound, 
with the assistance of the devil, whose skill in theo- 
logical disputes was well known to the mediaeval 
writers ; but Wolfram was ever ready with ingenious 
answers, and in the end came off with flying colors. 

The next important and perhaps more reliable his- 
tory connected with the Wartburg is the sad ro- 
mance of St. Elizabeth. The pious fathers of the 
church have interwoven with her true history many 
legends of miracles performed for her sake. They 
say at one time Elizabeth was leaving the castle with 
her apron full of bread for the poor, when she was 
met by the cruel brother of her husband, who rudely 
demanded what she was carrying. In church legend 
it is always allowable for saints to tell lies in a good 
cause, and accordingly Elizabeth is said to have 
answered, in all simplicity, that she was carrying 
flowers. The rude man seized her apron and shook 
its contents to the ground, when instead of bread 
there fell at shower of roses and lilies all around her 
feet. When her persecutor had passed on into the 
castle she gathered up the flowers, now become 
bread again, and went on her way to feed the sick 
and suffering. This incident forms the subject of a 



fresco painting in the now restored castle of Wart- 
burg. 

But the simple story of Elizabeth, unadorned by 
the church fathers, is touching and sad enough to 
give an everlasting tenderness to the history of the 
old castle where she lived and suffered. Elizabeth 
came when very young to the Wartburg as the bride 
of the young Landgrave Ludwig, son of Hermann, 
a man of great piety and purity of life, and, like his 
father, endowed with all courtly graces. Elizabeth 
was the daughter of a king of Hungary, and educated 
with all the care that could be bestowed on a prin- 
cess. But her piety excelled all her other qualities. 
Fondly attached to her young husband, she led a 
happy life at his side, spending her time in spinning 
and sewing garments for the poor, and when the 
crops failed and a famine appeared in the land, she 
went out herself every day to give bread and corn to 
the starving, denying herself all the luxuries of life 
that she might have more to devote to charity. But 
this serene and happy life was too fair to last. The 
cry arose through the land calling all pious knights 
to join the crusade to the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
husband of Elizabeth rushed to join the swelling 
army. The parting between husband and wife is 
said to have been terrible. Both were nearly over- 
powered with grief; but faith in the work before 
them sustained them. They were never to meet 
again, for Ludwig died in Italy, and the Wartburg 
passed into the hands of his brother Heinrich, a 




ELIZABETH'S WELL. 

jealous-minded, hard-hearted man, who no sooner 
came in possession of the castle, than, exasperated 
by the piety and noble life of Elizabeth, he drove 
her from his door. Entirely shelterless, in the midst 
of winter, she wandered to Marburg, and sought a 
home in the convent there. But her heart was 
broken and she died soon afterward. She was made 
a saint, and buried in the church at Marburg, which 
was called in her honor the church of St. Elizabeth. 
The large sarcophagus stands there at the present 
day, covered with bass-reliefs, and is the object of 
constant worship to all the country people, and the 
sick and suffering come to say their prayers by the 
side of Elizabeth's remains. 

In the Wartburg itself the memory of this pious 
woman is somewhat obliterated by the more recent 
events connected with Luther. Montalembert re- 
lates that while seeking material for his life of St. 
Elizabeth, he visited the Wartburg, expecting to find 
the old home of his heroine overflowing with stories 
and legends of her life. As he toiled up the steep 
ascent, he spoke with every passing peasant of the 




FOOT-PATH TO THE CASJLE. 

sainted woman who had lived in the castle towering 
above. O, yes ; they knew she had once lived there, 
this saint, Elizabeth, and that bread was. once turned 
to roses to save her from the wrath of a cruel man ; 
but Martin. Luther, he was the man who had given 
everlasting glory to the Wartburg. Inside of the 
castle it was the same story: Luther's room, Luther's 
chair, the historical ink-blotch on the wall, biit not a 
memorial of St. Elizabeth, save a single fresco of the 
story of the roses, the only thing about her life 
which could riot be believed. In a state of mind 
bordering on despair, Montalembert returned to Ei- 
senach, and sought out the pastor of the town, sure 
of learning from a pious man of letters some facts 
regarding his fair saint. Elizabeth? The pastor 
knew she was a saint who went about w^ith bread 
and roses, according to her convenience ; but Luther, 
he knew all about Luther. He preferred, however, 
to keep his information to himself, for he was intend- 
ing to write a book about him, and seemed fearful 
lest Montalembert might steal some of his glory. 
Informing the worthy man that he was welcome to 
keep his information and write a book — two, if it 
pleased him, Montalembert departed, his thoughts in 
regard to the memory of the great Reformer not of 
the most amiable character. 

With Elizabeth the noble and poetic character of 
the Wartburg came to an end. A little of its former 
glory was revived during the time of Frederick the 
Bitten, when the vast halls and courtyard were 
again the scenes of deeds of knightly valor and 
courtly magnificence ; but the noble patronship of 
literature and song died with the husband of Eliza- 
beth, never to be revived. 

When the young Landgrave Albert came in pos- 
session of the Wartburg, in 1265, he had already 
been married nine years to a daughter of the Em- 
peror Frederick II., and was the father of four chil- 
dren, the oldest being a son named Frederick, who 
afterward came to be called the Bitten, it being the 
custom of the time to distinguish people^'by some 
striking peculiarity of person or character. Land- 
grave Albert was a man of bad passions, aind desiring 
to be free from his wife, he bribed the donkey-driver, 
who was an important personage about the castle, 
notwithstanding his humble position, to murder her. 
The man, instead of carrying out the cruel plan, 
revealed it to his mistress, and assisted her to flee 
from the castle to a convent, where she soon died 
broken-hearted. On the night of her flight she bent 
over her eldest son Frederick as he slept, and in her 
wild passion bit his cheek so hard that it left ia mark 
for life and gave him the name of Bitten. After the 
death of his wife, Albert married a second time, and 
in order to give the Wartburg to a son by this sec- 
ond marriage, he settled some small possessions on 
his oldest son and rightful heir. This arbitrary act 
led to long and bitter family quarrels. After much 
fighting, Frederick the Bitten came into possession 
of the Wartburg, and lived there with his family, 
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CASTLE WARTBURG AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

strongly fortified against outside attacks. A ver}^ 
touching and pretty story comes in at this period, 
which is like the perfume of a rose amid the smell 
and smoke of battle-fields. A little daughter was 
born to Frederick, and, being a pious man, he was 
unwilling she should go many weeks unchristened. 
No priest was found daring enough to risk his holy 
person within the walls of the besieged castle, and 
accordingly one dark night the father took his child 
on horseback, and accompanied by the nurse and a 
number of trusty knights, endeavored to reach a 
neighboring village where dwelt a priest who could 
perform the ceremony. All went very well until the 
child, growing hungry, began to cry, and the sharp 
little wail pierced through the darkness to the ears 
of the evening's sentinels. At once a party of cav- 
alry started in pursuit, Frederick's little band fled 
in great haste, the child screaming louder and louder 
for food. Suddenly Fred- 
erick reined in his horse : 
"Halt," he cried, "the 
child must be fed even if 
it costs the whole land of 
Thuringia." The party 
gathered around the nurse 
who at once quieted the 
child with its accustomed 
food. The enemy, who 
were near at hand, pressed 
forward expecting to cap- 
ture a band of warriors. 
What was their amaze- 
ment when the flickering 
light of their torches re- 
vealed a nurse calmly giving the breast to a little 
child, while the father and a few knights formed a 
circle around her. A feeling of superstitious awe 
overcame them, and lowering their lances they 
quietly withdrew, leaving the party to proceed un- 
disturbed. The little girl was safely baptized and 
taken back to her home. 

Afterward, Frederick succeeded in entirely over- 
coming his enemies, and lived a noble and peaceable 
life as Landgrave of all Thuringia. 

In 1440 Thuringia was divided between two broth- 
ers. The one who came in possession of the Wart- 
burg preferred Eisenach as a residence. Times had 
changed, and princes loved better to pass their lives 
in the excitement and splendor of the city than to 
hold a secluded and warlike court in a remote castle. 
From that time the Wartburg stood silent and for- 
saken, used only as an occasional prison for offend- 
ers, and for one ^^^ 
year as the asy- 
lum of Martin 
Luther. 

When Luther 
spoke the cele- 
brated words be- 
fore the Diet at 
Worms : " Here I 
stand, I can not 
do otherwise. 
God help me. 
Amen," it be- 
came evident 

that to persuade him farther was useless. While his 
enemies, under cover of giving him a safe conduct to 
his home, laid plans to murder him, his friends real- 
ized that to insure his safety he must be got out of 
the way and concealed in some secret place; but 
among them all none had character enough to make 
a practical plan and carry it into effect except the 
Elector Frederick of Saxony, It was impossible for 
Luther to return to Wittenberg with safety, and the 
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Elector consulting with the court-preacher, Spalaten, 
decided on the Wartburg as the place where Luther 
could live in safe seclusion. This decision was com- 
municated to a few trusty friends, but Luther himself 
had no idea where he was to be concealed. He was 
only told that on his journey northward he would be 
surprised at a certain point and carried off as if cap- 
tive. It was arranged that his journey should be 
changed from the direct route under plea of paying a 
visit to his aged grandmother in a certain village. 
The royal herald who accompanied him was sent 
back with letters to the Emperor and everything pre- 
pared to render his escape secure. From Frankfort, 
Luther wrote to his friend Lucas Cranach : " I have 
consented to let my friends conceal me. I myself do 
not know where. I, for my part, would prefer death ; 
but for this time I must follow the councils of others. 
For a little while I must suffer and be 
silent! " 

The report of Luther's manly and firm 
stand before the Diet at Worms had 
spread all through the country, and on 
his homeward journey he was received 
with intense enthusiasm. Cities threw 
open their gates to receive him, and in 
spite of the imperial command that he 
should not preach, so great was the 
popular demand, that he was forced to 
disobey in many instances. On the 2d 
of May, 1521, he preached at Eisenach 
to an immense congregation, and two days afterward 
set out for Wittenberg. As the traveling-carriage 
in which he was sitting with two companions was 
slowly climbing the steep hills toward Altenstein, 
five men on horseback, their faces masked, suddenly 
sprang out from the woods, surrounded the carriage, 
and demanded which of the 
three travelers was Luther. His 
companions were filled with ter- 
ror, seeing nothing in the attack 
but robbery and murder. Luther 
told them to be of good cheer, 
and descending from the carriage 
surrendered himself at once. A 
traveling-cloak was thrown over 
his priestly garments, and he was 
placed on horseback and carried 
off through the woods. So se- 
cretly was the affair managed that 
Luther arrived safely at the Wart- 
burg and was sheltered from the 
world within its friendly walls. 
The only people living at the Wartburg at that time 
were a military commander and his family, and a 
small garrison of soldiers. The commander, a firm 
friend of Luther's, was in the secret, and in ordei 
that Luther might associate freely with his family, 
he provided, him with a wardrobe suitable for n 
young nobleman of the time, and called him "Sii 
George." Here Luther lived for more than a year 
kindly protected by his royal friend, the Elector ol 
Saxony. To relieve the monotony of his secluded 
life, he worked vigorously on his translation of the 
New Testament, and accomplished a large amount 
of study. The room he occupied at the Wartburg 
is still kept sacred to his memory. There are his 
chair, his writing-desk, his book-case, and the huge 
ink-blotch on the wall where Luther threw his ink- 
stand at the devil, who suddenly appeared from be- 
hind the huge porcelain stove to attack this lusty 
champion of the true faith. Thinking minds have 
always wondered what Luther had had for dinner on 
that memorable day. 

In 1817 a grand German student festival was held 
at the Wartburg, and any one familiar with German 
student-life can imagine the wild rioting and enthu- 
siasm which echoed through the ancient halls. The 
petty German rulers of the time, who regarded the 
students as the representatives of dangerous revolu- 
tionary ideas, not only in matters of religion, but of 
politics and '' social order," brought the festival to a 
premature close, and took stringent measures to pre- 
vent the repetition of such inflammatory gatherings. 
But events showed that students and progressive 
ideas were irrepressible. 

In 1847 the Wartburg was restored by the Grand 
Duke Charles, of Weimar, its halls adorned with 
frescoes representing the various events which have 
taken place there, its old passage-ways renovated, 
and its grounds laid out in beautiful promenades. It 
contains a collection of old armor and battle-flags, 
and stands to-day a magnificent monument to the 
memory of ancient Germany. — Helen S, Coitant. 



GOLDEN-HAIRED ALBERTA. 

In a certain art gallery in a German city of consid- 
erable size hangs a painting of marvelous beauty. It 
represents a Tyrolean shepherd-girl, and has often 
been accredited to Correggio. Although it has been 
painted over three centuries, it still retains its orig- 
inal richness of color and grace of touch. It affects 
the observer like one of the warm love songs of 
Robert Herrick, 

In the luster of the yellow hair, in the soft love 
beaming affluently from the blue eyes, in the full. 
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dewy redness of the lips, in the snowy delicacy of 
the neck and bosom, in the picturesque smock and 
bodice and frock — in all the details which make the 
picture, there is something bewitchingly exquisite. 

There is a story hanging in a misty way around 
this painting that it may be worth while to tell. It 
is the story of golden-haired Alberta, Its recital, 
perhaps, will give a better idea of the picture than 
would a more extended description of the painting 
itself. But owing to the extreme vagueness of the 
sources from which the legend is derived, the reader 
must excuse the writer if it is not told in a strictly 
historic style. 

Alberta was not tall ; but being very slender, her 
height was exaggerated, and she seemed loftier than 
was really the case. But, as in the Apollo Belve- 
dere, her extreme pliancy of figure was not thinness : 
every limb was rounded to perfect grace. Her eyes 
were of softest violet, and her lips, teeth and cheeks 
had apparently robbed cherries, pearls and roses. 
Yet Alberta's most superb glory was her hair. It 
was so long, silken and abundant, 
that, when down, it covered her 
like a vail spun from gold. When 
she coiled it with simple elegance 
about her head it formed a lustrous 
crown, such as queens pray for and 
kings adore. When, in the early 
morning, she ran with her pitcher 
to the fountain, her hair streamed 
behind as if it were waves of glad- 
some light. 

Who does not love beautiful 

hair ? Who is not easily enchanted 

by it? Who can turn his eyes away 

from the tints of gold, of blue, of 

pearl, of pink } — from that breathing embodiment of 

them : a lovely blonde ? Truly, not I ! 

Was Delilah fair,? How else could she have cut 
off Samson's black locks? Or if Omphale was not, 
how could she have pulled those of Hercules ? An- 
swer me these, and marvel not at my enthusiasm. 

Beyond her beauty. Alberta had a chaste and finely 
tempered soul. Her secret thoughts in their un- 
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LUTHER'S ROOM IN THE WARTBURG. 

tainted purity resembled the summer breezes of her 
native Tyrol ; however, she was not so ethereal as to 
be coldly vestal. Her heart could vibrate softly 



